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[Rajpoots.] 


TRIBES AND CASTES OF INDIA. 
RAJPOOTS. 


Tue Rajpoots are a warlike race, who, from pride of 
birth and superiority in arms, claim to be of a higher 
vaste than any other Hindus. Rajpootana, the country 
which they inhabit, is so called because the principal! 
part of it belongs to the Rajpoot princes. Rajasthan, 
or “ the abode or country of princes,” is another name 
for the same territory, which is for the most part a 
inountainous country, bounded on the north by Lahore, 
on the north-west by Mooltan, on the west by Scinde, 
on the south by Guzerat and Malwa, and on the east 
by Agra and Delhi; but the boundaries are rar irre- 
gular and not distinctly defined. The area of Raj- 
pootana is rather larger than that of Great Britain, and 
the number of inhabitants is thought not to exceed 
three millions, the greater part of whom are Hindus, 
though there is a considerable number of Moham- 
medans. Besides the Rajpvots, the Bheels, Jains, 
Jauts, and Mairs are in considerable numbers. The 
Rajpoots, including their various tribes and branches, 
form a large proportion of the population of Central 
India. Before the Mohammedan invasion, the armies of 
the monarchs of Canoje and Delhi, which were chiefly 
composed of the Rajpoot tribe, had made partial con- 
quests in this part of the country. They were em- 
ployed to keep the turbulent in check, and to conquer 
the southern regions of India. On the appearance of 
the Mohammedan invaders, the warlike Rajpoots 
moved onward to the south, overwhelming the popula- 
tions and taking the business of government into their 
own hands. Being of superior caste, the lower classes 
of Hindus regarded them with feelings which facili- 
tated their usurpations. 

The Rajpoot states enjoyed a sort of half independ- 
ence under the Mohammedan emperors. They were 
compelled to pay a tribute and to furnish a military 
contingent, but their continual revolts led to the 
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destruction of their principal cities. In 1748 they 
assumed independence, but the ruin with which they 
were threatened by the Mahrattas led them to seek 
the protection of Great Britain. An English garrison 
is now placed at Ajmeer, one of the principal Rajpoot 
towns; and although the Rajpoot chiefs are called in- 
dependent princes, the military force of their country 
is commanded by an English officer. They have 
ceased to exist as a nation ; their character also appears 
to have deteriorated, and indolence and sensuality have 
gained an ascendency over them. They are too proud 
for industrious occupations, while their bards and 
chroniclers rouse their passion for war and plunder—a 
passion which, happi.y can no longer be gratified. The 
Rajpoots are excessive y addicted to the use of opium. 
Sir Joha Malcolm mentions a practice common at the 
‘ durbars,’ or councils, of some of the Rajpoot princes. 
The minister washes his hands, after which liquid 
opium is poured into the palm of his right hand, and 
the first in rank who is present approaches and drinks 
it up. Again the minister washes his hands and pours 
out another dose, which is drunk by the second in 
rank ; and so until all have partaken. To drink opium 
from each other's hands is regarded as the most sacred 
pledge of friendship. 

Four or five Rajpoot tribes, who, from their anti- 
quity and their power, are considered the highest in 
rank, will not condescend to intermarry with those 
who are less distinguished, but they always marry out 
of the tribe. Sir John Malcolm relates an instance of 
their excessive family pride. The Puar Rajpoots are 
celebrated in the ancient history of Central India, but 
their power was completely crushed by the Moham- 
medans, and they had long ceased to rule, when a 
chief of this race was restored in rank and power to 
the seat of his ancestors. The Puars came as the re- 
tainers of a Mahratta prince; and, what was worse, 
they had, while in the Deccan, eatea and intermarried 
with Mahratta Sudras, in consequence of which the 
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poorest of the Rajpoot chiefs among their dependents 
would have considered it a disgrace to eat with them 
or to give them a daughter in marriage. In cases of 
supposed illegitimacy, or where there exists any doubt 
respecting the rank of a person or family, the question 
can only be settled by some chief of high birth and 
character eating out of the same dish with those on 
whom the doubt rests. The pride of family among the 
Rajpoots is nourished by the Bhats, or Rows, whe are 
the chroniclers or bards of the tribe. The Rajpoots of 
Central India, elthough they pay respect to Brahmens, 
do not make them their priests, this office being held 
by the Chéruns._ Both they and the Bhats boast of a 
celestial origin. The Charuns are divided into two 
tribes; the Kachilee, who are merchants, and the 
Maroo, who are bards; but they do not intermarry. 
These two classes again are subdivided into one hun- 
dred and twenty other tribes. The Charuns derive 
their power from the superstitious belief that any 
family who causes their blood to be shed is destined to 
certain ruin. The highest Rajpoot rises when a 
Charun enters or leaves an assembly. The term 
‘ Chandie’ is given to their self-sacrifices: The Cha- 
run, for example, accompanies travellers as a protec- 
tion from Rajpoot robbers, and warns them off by 
holding a dagger in his hand. If they Pay no atten- 
tion to him, he stabs himself, and casts the blood from 
the wound upon the assailants, threatening them with 
future ruin. If this be still ineffectual, he again 
wounds himself; and if this has not the desired effect, 
one of the Charun’s relations, a female child or an 
old woman, is sacrificed. In extreme cases the Charun 
kills himself, and this catastrophe is often followed by 
the voluntary death of his wives and children. Sir John 
Malcolm, in his work on Central India, says that “ the 
aged and the young among Chiruns are taught not 
merely to desire to part with existence whenever the 
honour of the family or the class to which they belong 
calls for the sacrifice, but, from the feeble female of 
fourscore to the child of five years of age, they are 
eager to be the first to die.” ‘The evil consequences 
of a Chérun being driven to sacrifice himself are only 
to be averted by grants of land and gifts to his sur- 
viving relations. The power of the Bhats, protected 
as they are by the superstitions veneration of the 
people, is very great, as they are the dispensers of 
fame, and those who neglect or injure them are gib- 
beted in satires, and other means used to degrade them. 
The communyy of Charuns and Bhats is said to be 
governed by rules so as to constitute a regular hier- 
archy. They are the conservators of the purity of the 
different Rajpoot families, and are employed to ar- 
range nearly all marriages. By their means only, 
with the assistance of bribes, can a Rajpoot of low 
caste make an alliance with a family of greater rank. 
Besides the military Rajpoots, there are Rajpoots culti- 
vators of the soil, among whom are to be found indivi- 
duals connected with the higher Rajpoot families. They 
are all armed, and the spirit of their race is kept alive 
by the recitations’ of their bards. In the towns also 
there are Rajpoots who are engaged in trade or em- 
ployed as servants. 

The Rajpoots are a fine-looking race, and Heber 
states that their complexions are the fairest which he 
saw in India. They have fine horses, but are scarcely 
such showy riders as the Mussulmans. The charac- 
teristic part of their costume is the turban, which is 
worn of extraordinary size. A mythological emblem in 
gold or silver, being an embossed figure of a horse and 
the sun, is worn round their necks, and Sir John 
Malcolm - that daily adoration is paid to it. This 
indispensable figure is the first present which a 
Rajpoot makes to his male offspring. Another 


figure also worn, chiefly as acharm against evil spirits, 
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is that of a distinguished ancestor or relation, engraved 
in gold or silver. 





USEFUL APPLICATIONS OF THE LIME- 
TREE. 


Tue lime or linden tree, though not one of the denizens 
of the forest which come most prominently under our 
notice as practically valuable trees, yet performs its 
part in rendering useful services to man; in other 
countries, perhaps more than in our own. 

The lime is treated by some botanists as divisible 
into three species, by others into more than three, but 
by Mr. Loudon, in his ‘ Arboretum Britannicum,’ into 
only two; and this Jast mode of division, so far as 
our object is concerned, is the most simple and con- 
venient; it being into ‘ European’ and ‘* American’ 
limes. Each of these, it is true, is separable into 
varieties, such as the ‘small-leaved,’ the ‘ broad- 
leaved,’ the ‘red-twigged,’ the ‘cut-leaved,’ the 
‘ golden-twigged,’ and the ‘ hairy-stiled,”’ among Euro- 
pean limes ; and the ‘ loose-flowered,’ the ‘ pubescent- 
leaved,’ the ‘ thin-leaved,’ &c., among American limes : 
but these varieties need not engage attention here. 

The European lime, which is the one chiefly applied 
to useful purposes, is found mostly in the middle and 
northern countries of Europe: one variety in Switzer- 
Jand and the ae another in Germany and Russia; 
and so on. fuch discussion has arisen among 
botanists as to whether the lime is or is not indigenous 
to Britain; and the point does not seem to be yet 
settled. The Greeks and Romans were evidently well 
acquainted with this tree, and Pliny speaks of it in 
relation to the numerous uses to which its wood was 
applied. It was planted by the Romans in many cases 
for the production of a shady grove; and indeed its 
beauty for this purpose has been everywhere re- 
cognised. Our early botanists placed great value on 
it in this respect ; and Evelyn, while writing concern- 
ing it, says:—“ It is a shameful negligence that we 
are no better provided with nurseries for a tree’so 
choice and so universally acceptable. We send, com- 
monly, for this tree into Flanders and Holland, while 
our woods do in some places spontaneously produce 
them.” For avenues and public walks the lime-tree 
has been a particular favourite. Du Hamel says— 
“ The French, growing tired of the horse-chesnut for 
avenues, adopted the /ime for that purpose, in the time 
of Louis XIV., and accordingly the approaches to the 
residences of the French as well as English gentry of 
that date are bordered with lime-trees.”” The lime- 
trees in St. James’s Park are said to have been planted 
at the suggestion of Evelyn. In Holland the lime is 
planted in towns, along the widest streets, and by the 
sides of the canals; and the whole country is said to 
be perfumed by the flowers during the months of July 
and August. The principal street or walk in Berlin 
is called ‘ Unter den Linden’ (‘ Under the Lime- 
trees’), from its being planted on either side with an 
avenue of limes. It is three-quarters of a mile in 
length, and Jeads from the Brandenburg Gate to the 
Royal Palace. Dr. Granville says that this street 
presented to his view a scene far more beautiful than 
he had before witnessed in France, Flanders, or 
Germany: it is divided into five parallel walks by 
rows of the trees; of which the centre walk is wholly 
for pedestrians, while the two nearest to the houses 
are used principally for vehicles. The most splendid 
shops in the city are found on either side of this fine 
street; and under the lime-trees are benches on which 
the citizens, in their hours of leisure, love to enjoy the 
shade. 

It is perhaps hardly consistent to apply the term 
uses of the lime in relation to the careful tendence of 
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the living tree for some local or temporary object ; 
but many such instances have been recorded, which 
are not devoid of interest. For instance, in the 
middle ages, during the struggles of the Swiss and 
Flemish peeple to recover their liberty, it was their 
custom to plant a lime-tree on the field of every battle 
that they gained over their oppressors; and many of 
these trees, particularly those planted by the Swiss in 
commemoration of their victories over Charles the 
Bold, are still remaining, and have been the theme of 
many ballads, Evelyn speaks of some large lime- 
trees at Basle and at Augsburg, “ under whose pro- 
digious shade they so often feast and celebrate their 
weddings, because they are all of them noted for their 
reverend antiquity ; that of Basle branching out one 
hundred paces in diameter from a stem of about 
twenty feet in circle, under which the German 
emperors have sometimes eaten; and to such trees, 
it seems, they paid divine honours, as the nearest 
emblems of eternity.” He also speaks of a lime at 
Neustadt, four hundred feet in the diameter of its 
shade, which was “ set about with divers columns and 
monuments of stone (eighty-two in number, and for- 
merly above one hundred more), which several princes 
and noble persens have adorned, and which, as so 
many pillars, serve likewise to support the umbrageous 
and venerable boughs; and that even the tree had 
been much ampler, the ruins and distances of the 
columns declare, which the rude soldiers have greatly 
impaired.” Many of these columns bear inscriptions, 
some dated so far back as 1550; and the tree has 
suffered severely from the numerous wars to which 
that part of Germany has been exposed. Mr. Loudon 
says :—“ This tree is still (1838) in existence ; and, by 
a drawing of it made for us in 1837, by M. Abresch, a 
young German artist, we find that its trunk is now 
eighteen feet in diameier, and is surrounded by a 
balustrade of wood raised on a low wall coped with 
stone ; and that its limbs are supported on one hundred 
and eight columns. The people of Neustadt are in 
the habit of sitting in this tree to eat fruit, &c.; and 
several gooseberry-bushes have sprung up in the cre- 
vices and hollows of the bark, the fruit of which is sold 
to visitors.” Evelyn mentions remarkable limes at 
Cleves, at Tillburg, at Ziirich, at Bois-le-Duc, and at 
Schalouse in Switzerland, under which last “is a 
bower, composed of its branches, capable of containing 
three hundred persons sitting at ease: it has a fountain 
set about with many tables, formed only of the boughs, 
to which they ascend by steps, all kept so accurately, 
and so very thick, that the sun never looks into it.” 
Anvother lime-tree is connected with a curious bequest ; 
it is a fine old tree with enormous branches, planted in 
the cemetery of the hospital at Annaberg in Saxony ; 
and the planter, who is buried under its shade, left a 
sum of money to have a sermon preached every Trinity 
Sunday under the tree. 

In respect to the practical application of the lime- 
tree in the arts of life, the wood may be first mentioned. 
This wood is of a pale yellow or white colour, close- 
grained, soft, light, smooth, and not liable to be 
attacked by insects. It is used by piano-forte makers 
for sounding-boards, and by cabinet-makers for a 
variety of uses. It is turned into domestic utensils, 
and into small boxes for apothecaries. It is carved 
into toys; but the most important application of it in 
respect to carving is in connection with the decorations 
for mansions; for many of the fine carvings in Windsor 
Castle, Trinity College Library at Cambridge, and at 
Chatsworth are said to be formed of lime-wood. The 
blocks employed by Hollar for wood-engravings were 
from the same tree. The wood makes excellent char- 
coal for gunpowder; better than alder, and nearly 
equal to hazel. Baskets and cradles were formerly 
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made from the twigs; shoemakers and glovers use 
planks of lime-tree upon which to cut the finer kinds 
of leather. ; 

The bark is in many countries a very serviceable part 
of the lime-tree; since ropes, twine, and mats are 
manufactured therefrom. The Russian peasants 
weave the bark of the young shoots for the upper 
parts of their shoes, while the outer bark serves for 
the soles; and they also make of it, tied together with 
strips of the inner bark, baskets and boxes for domestic 
ed yong The outer bark of old trees supplies them, 
ike that of the birch, with tiles for covering their 
cottages. In Cornwall and in some parts of Devon- 
shire ropes are made from the bark; and the same 
used to be the case in Lincolnshire. The manufacture 
of mats from the inner bark is carried on to a consider- 
able extent in Russia and Sweden, and is thus con- 
ducted :—Trees of from six inches to a foot in diameter 
are selected in the woods; and in the beginning of 
summer, when, from the expansion produced by the 
ascending sap, the bark parts freely from the wood, it 
is stripped from the trees in lengths of six or eight 
feet. These are afterwards steeped in water, till the 
bark separates freely into layers. It is then taken out, 
and separated into ribands or strands, which are hung 
up in the shade, generally in the wood where the tree 
grew from which they had been taken; and, in the 
course of the summer, they are manufactured into the 
mats so much in use by gardeners and upholsterers, 
and for covering packages generally. ‘The Swedish 
fishermen make fishing-nets of the fibres of the inner 
bark, separated by steeping so as to form a kind of 
flax. The shepherds of Carniola weave the bark into 
a kind of coarse cloth, which serves for their ordinary 
clothing : and wlien the bark for this purpose has been 
taken from the trunks, the trees are cut down during 
the summer, collected into open places in the woods, 
cut into short pieces, and burned in heaps to form 
charcoal. 

The leaves of the lime-tree, in common with those 
of the elm and the poplar, were used, both in a dried 
and in a green state, for feeding cattle by the Romans; 
and they are still collected for the same purpose in 
Sweden, Norway, Carniola, and Switzerland; though 
Linnzus had remarked, in reference to Sweden, thay 
the leaves impart a bad flavour to the milk of cows. 
The sap of the lime, drawn off in spring, and eva- 
porated, is said to afford a considerable quantity of 
sugar; and Adanson suggested the idea of employing 
it for this purpose in France, along with the sap of 
the birch and the maple. The fruit of this tree had 
long been thought valueless, until Missa, a phy- 
sician of the Faculty of Paris, by triturating it, mixed 
with some of its flowers, succeeded in procuring a 
kind of butter, resembling chocolate in appearance 
and cocoa in taste. ‘This was done in the time ot 
Frederick the Great, who, feeling a greater interest 
in the discovery than the French (the latter being in 
possession of cocoa-plantations in their colonies), 
engaged the chemist Marcgraf to test the observations 
of Missa. This was done, and the result seemed at 
first to be highly favourable; but unfortunately it 
afterwards proved that the new lime-tree cocoa would 
not keep. It has since been suggested, that if the 
subject liad been pursued q little further, and the 
fruits of some of the American species of limes taken, 
the success would probably have been more satis- 
factory. If this be so, it would seem to be desirable 
that other attempts should be made in countries where 
the lime-trte grows abundantly. 

The flowers are said to yield a honey superior to all 
other kinds in delicacy, selling at three or four times 
the price of common honey. Mr. Loudon states that 
Sir John Sinclair received from Hove, ry botanist, an 
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‘count of a lime-tree forest near the little town of 

owno, on the River Niemen, in Lithuania; of the 
mode of managing the bees in this forest; of the 
mode of preparing the honey, and of making medicines 
and liqueurs from the honey. There is a passage in 
Dr. Bright's ‘ Travels in Hungary,’ which seems to 
illustrate the qualities of the honey which the lime- 
tree yields to bees: it is quoted from Rohrer, a 
German writer on Hungary :—*“ A very interestin 
trade, which many of the Jews of Galicia carry on, an 
to which I cannot sufficiently call the attention of my 
countrymen, is the trade in honey. We have been 
desirous of knowing the secret by which M. von 
Ehrenberg at Vienna promises to obtain a sugar from 
honey devoid of its uliar flavour. It requires no 
secret; nature does this in the Ukraine, in Moldavia, 
and in our provinces of the Buckowine, and at Sirmien. 
The Jews have long understood this. The distillers of 
rosoglio at Dantzig are known and celebrated; but 
perhaps it is less generally understood that this 
precious Dantzig-water is prepared solely from honey. 
As we are accustomed in Vienna to boil sugar in 
water, then to skim it well, and, at last, with the puri- 
fied syrup to mix the spirit, so in Dantzig the same 
operation is performed with honey instead of sugar. 
The Jews of Galicia send honey, which has all the 
properties of sugar, as white and bard as sugar itself, 
in casks containing six centners, each centner worth 
twenty-five guldens and a half in Moldavia. The mani- 
pulation which this undergoes in Moldavia is simply 
to expose the honey, purified from its wax, during 
some weeks in the winter, to the open air; it then 
becomes hard, and as white as snow. The bees have 
here an opportunity, as in Ukraine, of feeding in the 
lime-forests ; and from the blossom of this tree, and 
that of the vine, they extract a honey, at first yellow, 
but afterwards becoming the hard white substance of 
which many hundred centners are purchased every 
year by the Jews, and forwarded to Dantzig. The 
most celebrated distiller in Galicia, Leib Mimeles, at 
Lemberg, from whom the Italian dealers themselves 
purchase rosoglio, has no other sugar or syrup in his 
whole cellar than that procured from honey. Of this 
he has always many casks in store. He takes outa 
piece of this honey, boi!s it in water, and skims it, and 
after this the honey-v ater does not again spontaneously 
harden. The Jews -mploy this syrup in their spirits, 
without impairing the transparency or imparting an 
peculiar flavour. The white hard honey is also muc 
used in Moldavia with coffee.” 

Of the American limes we need not enter upon any 
ps pe ged: since the useful applications of the wood 
and other parts are very limited, and are, so far as they 
go, similar to those which have already engaged our 
attention. 





A Storm in the Polar Sea,—No language, I am convinced, can 
convey an adequate idea of the terrific grandeur of the effect 
now produced by the collision of the ice and the tempestuous 
ocean. The sea violently agitated and rolling its mountainous 
waves against an opposing body, is at all times a sublime and 
awful sight; but when, in addition, it encounters immense 
masses, which it has set in motion with a violence equal to its 
own, its effect is prodigiously increased. At ove moment it 
bursts upon these icy fragments, and buries them many feet 
beneath its wave; and the next, as the buoyancy of the depressed 
body struggles for reascendency, the water rushes in foaming 
cataracts over its edges; whilst every individual mass, rocking 
and labouring in its bed, grinds against and contends with its 
opponent until one is either split with the shock or upheaved upon 
the surface of the other. Nor is this collision confined to any 
particular spot ; it is going on as far as the sight can reach; and 
when, from this convulsive scene below, the eye is turned to the 
extraordinary appearance of the blink in the sky above, where 


the unnatural clearness of a calm and silvery atmosphere pre- 
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sents itself, bounded by a dark bard line of stormy clouds, such 
as at this moment lowered over our masts, as if to mark the con- 
fines within which the efforts of man would be of no avail, the 
reader may imagine the sensation of awe which must accompany 
that of grandeur in the mind of the beholder. — Beechey’s Voyages 
towards the North Pole, 
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Petersburg by Moonlight.—He who hath not seen Petersburg 
by moonlight hath something yet tosee. Yes, it is when the 
moon is seen climbing over its domes and minarets, that one is 
reconciled to the idea of a deserted city. It is this separation of 
the inanimate from the animate which gives it this peculiar in- 
terest. Dazzling as it may appear, lit up by the beams of a 
meridian sun, its magnificence then involves the idea of its popu- 
lation; but this in nowise tallies with the magnitude of its 
buildings, so that the admiration of the grandeur of the one is 
checked by the insignificance of the other. But when, in the 
dead of night, when all may be supposed to be asleep—when the 
mind may imagine that the noonday bustle shall be worthy of 
the inanimate structures which now shine resplendent in the 
softened light of the watery moonbeam—then, left to solitary 
contemplation, free from the influence of any outward impression 
which may destroy its fairy and ideal form, then the city of 
the Czars offers a spectacle which perhaps few or none can equal. 
It has then something of antiquity in its appearance. Its colossal 
buildings lit up by the reflected moonbeam, we see but their 
form only, without having sufficient light to scan their features. 
The buildings may be of stone or marble, and rival, for aught 
we know, the Eternal City in their age. Viewed from an eleva- 
tion, extending along a wide extent of horizon, and flanked by 
massive buildings of monastic form, the town rises with its gilded 
spires and spangling cupolas from out a level plain. We see 
not by the faint moonlight, that the intervening spaces between 
these large structures are not filled up. The wide and straight 
streets allow not the eye to reach the tapering perspective point 
in the distance. Some bridge or object’ interposes ere the long 
alley dwindle toa point. The surface of the ground is one white 

gling carpet. The river flows not to the sight: the voice of 
the boatman is not heard, and his oar plies not. Some solitary 
chime indicates the hour. The moon descending in her course, 
leaves some tower in the shade. All contributes to heighten the 
feelings of admiration which this hour inspires. The day breaks, 
and dispels much of the illusion, revealing that to be but brick 
and plaster which to our midnight contemplation appeared stone 
and marble. Now time and duration varnish—the whole but of 
yesterday’s creation, and nothing which guarantees futurity. The 
imagination, which had deceived itself into a past, is now dis- 
enchanted. The light of day discovers plains and wastes in the 
centre of a habitable city. The inhabitants, thinly scattered or 
lost over a wide extended surface, fail to enliven its streets. And 
what say those edifices to us which form its grandeur? Nove of 
the wis admonitionis in locis—the sine nomine saxum,—the history 
of a century—a town which we see upon the stage, called into 
existence by harlequin’s wand, which can again say depart— 
still a great city—the triumph of art over nature, and yet in its 
cradle.—Life of a Travelling Physician. 


Business in Cairo.—Wheat is ground in Cairo in small mills 
worked by buffaloes or oxen. The business of the baker is some- 
what different from the same calling with us. The loaves are 
usually made ready by the customers, and brought at stated 
hours, once or twice in the day, to the baker, who places them 
in his oven, which is always kept heated, «ad in a few minutes 
returns them sufficiently baked, for which he receives a small 
sum. I had to advance money to the baker to purchase florr, 
as he would not incur such a risk himself, and also to pay bin 
in part in advance for his labour. I inquired why he was so 
cautious, as he would have the bread for his security till he 
should receive his pay. His reply was, that he wanted money 
and not bread, and that I might only intend to make a fool of 
him. I found this to be the usual practice with tradesmen, who 
will not do work to the amount of a few piasters without receiv- 
ing a part of the pay in advance, I sent my boots to a shoe- 
maker to be repaired, by my servant; who soon returned and 
asked for four or five piasters, without which the man refused to 
undertake them.— Travels in Egypt, Arabia, §c., by the Rev. 
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MADRID. 


Manpnrip, the capital of New Castile and of Spain, and 
now also of the province of Madrid, stands on a range 
of small hills rising in the middle of the extensive 
plain of New Castile, which is bounded on the north 
by the mountains of Guadarrama, and on the south by 
those of Toledo, in 40° 24’ 18” N. lat. and 3° 42’ W. 
long. of Greenwich. Madrid is supposed to occupy 
the site of the Mantua Carpetanorum of the Romans, 
which was called Majoritum by the Goths, whence its 
present name Madrid is derived. Some antiquarians 
contend that it was so called by the Spanish Arabs, in 
whose language the word Magerit meant “a well-aired 
house.” 

During the occupation of the peninsula by the 
Arabs the place served as a frontier town, and its 
castle was often taken from the Arabs and retaken by 
them until 1086, when it was finally taken by Alphonso 
VI., the conqueror of Toledo, who annexed it to the 
bishopric of Toledo, to which it now belongs. It con- 
tinued to be a mere village until the reign of Henry 
III. of Castile, who, being passionately fond of hunting 
the wild boar and the bear, both which animals were 
then abundant in the mountains near Madrid, made 
the place his residence during the hunting-season. 
Charles V. occasionally lived in it, and it was at last 
made the capital of the Spanish dominions by his son 
Philip II., in opposition to the opinion of his ministers, 
who strongly advised him to fix his court at Lisbon. 

Madrid is more than 2000 English feet above the 
level of the sea, a circumstance which accounts for the 
coldness of its winters. In summer the heat is exces- 
sive, in some measure owing to the want of trees in the 
neighbourhood, The thermometer in 1837 rose to 117° 
of Fahrenheit in the open air. In winter the same 
thermometer sometimes descends as low as 18°. 

Madrid is on the left bank of the Manzanares, a 
small rivulet which has its rise in the mountains of 
Guadarrama, about thirty-six miles from the capital, 
and which, after flowing under the walls of Madrid, 
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joins the Xarama, a considerable stream, at some dis 
tance from the capital. Two majestic bridges, called 
Puente de Toledo and Puente de Segovia, are thrown 
over the Manzanares ; but such is the contrast between 
the imposing grandeur of these bridges and the scanty 
stream which flows beneath them, that it has given rise 
to the witty saying “that the kings of Spain ought to 
sell the bridges, and purchase water with the money.” 
In winter, however, the heavy rains, and in spring the 
sudden melting of the snow on the seiabhontisie 
mountains, sometimes swell the Manzanares into an 
impetuous torrent. 

Madrid is surrounded by a brick wall twenty feet 
high, which contains fifteen gates, mostly built of 
coarse grey granite. Among these the gate of Alcal4 
and that of San Vicente, built in the reign of Charles 
II[., and that of Toledo, erected in the reign of Ferdi- 
nand VII., are characterised by purity of design and 
solidity of structure. During the present civil war, 
some slight fortifications have been eyected on the 
principal points leading to the city, 

The general aspect of Madrid from all the approaches 
is anything but inviting. The numerous fantastic 
spires of churches and convents, the tiled roofs of the 
houses, the sterility of the neighbourhood, and the 
total absence of good houses, pleasure-gardens, or other 
buildings which indicate the approach to a great city, 
give to the capital of Spain the most gloomy and for- 
bidding appearance. 

The interior, however, is not devoid of beauty. The 
wide and well-paved streets, the extensive and well- 
planted public promenades in and near the city, with 
the fountains in many of the squares, the gorgeous 
churches, and handsome public buildings, remind the 
traveller that he is in the capital of Philip II]. The 
houses are well constructed: the foundations and some 
of the ornamental parts are of granite, and the rest of 
red brick, stuccoed and prnscedy painted. Each 
house is four or five, and frequently six stories high, 
and contains, as in Paris, several families. The prin- 
cipal streets, with few exceptions, are moderately wide 
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and handsome: that of Alcala, for instance, is wider 
than Portland-place in London, and contains many 
splendid buildings. The Calle Mayor, Carrera de San 
Geronimo, Calle de Atocha, &c. would be ornaments 
to any capital ; the rest of the streets are generally nar 
row and crooked. There are forty-two squares, of 
which the principal are—that of the Royal Palace ; 
that of Santa Catalina, where a beautiful bronze statue 
of Cervantes has been lately placed; the Puerta del 
Sol, where the five principal streets of Madrid meet, 
and which is a place of resort both for the idle and the 
busy, being the spot where, owing to the proximity of 
the Exchange, or Bolsa, all commercial transactions 
are conducted in the open air; the Plazade la Cevada, 
where criminals were formerly executed; and lastly, 
the Plaza Mayor, which is the finest of all. This 
square is now used as the rallying-point for the garri- 
son of Madrid in case of alarm, on account of the 
strength and solidity of the buildings and the difficulty 
of approaching it through the narrow crooked streets. 
Its orm is quadrilateral], four hundred and thirty-four 
feet by three hundred and thirty-four, and it is sur- 
rounded with stone buildings six stories high, orna- 
mented with pillars of grey granite, which form a fine 
piazza all round. : 

The population of Madrid, as to which no official re- 
turns have been published since 1807, was stated by 
Mifiano to be 201,344 in 1826, but this number is 
generally supposed to be too great for that time, 
although it may at present be nearly correct. The 
circumference of Madrid is not above five miles; and 
there are no suburbs. 

The royal palace of Madrid, though unfinished, is 
one of the finest royal residences in Europe. The in- 
terior is decorated in a style of costly magnificence. 
It stands on the site of the old Alcazar, or palace, in- 
habited by Philip II., which was burnt to the ground 
in 1734. Philip V. began the building, which was 
continued by his successors. It has four fronts, four 
hundred and seventy feet in length, and one hundred 
feet high. The custom-house, a noble building, erected 
by Charles III., to whom Madrid is chiefly indebted 
for its embellishments; the Casa de Correos (post- 
office) in the Puerta del Sol; the palace called de 
Buena Vista, formerly belonging to the dukes of Alba, 
now converted into an artillery museum ; the royal 
printing-office, in the street of Carretas, and the palace 
of the Duke of Berwick, are among the public and 
private buildings which adorn the capital. Among 
the numerous churches and convents which fill the 
streets of Madrid, scarcely one can be mentioned as a 
specimen of a pure style of architecture. That of San 
Isidro, formerly belonging to the Jesuits, has-a very 
fine portal ; the convent of the Saleras, founded by 
Ferdinand VI. and his wife Barbara, is likewise a fine 
building, and the interior of the church is ornamented 
with the richest marbles. The convent of San Francesco 
el Grande, built in 1777, is justly admired for the 
severity and correctness of the design, its beautiful 

roportions, and a dome built in imitation of that of 

aint Peter’s at Rome. 

There are sixty-seven churches in Madrid, exclusive 
of private chipels. Before the year 1834 there were 
sixty-six convents, thirty-four for men and thirty-two 
for women. Some of them have been recently pulled 
down, either to widen the streets or to form squares ; 
others have been converted into barracks, hospitals, 
magazines, and government offices. 

Public promenades abound in Madrid. That which 
is most resorted to is the Prado, which consists of va- 
rious alleys lined with double rows of trees, and orna- 
mented with beautiful marble fountains. Adjoining 
to it is the Retiro, an extensive and beautiful garden. 





The garden suffered greatly, both from friends and 
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foes, during the Peninsular war, but was restored by the 
Jate king, who added to it an extensive menagerie 
Another favourite promenade is a vast plantation out- 
side the gate of Atocha, called Las Delicias, leading to 
a canal known by the name of Canal de Manzanares, 
This canal, which extends only six miles from Madrid, 
was intended to unite the capital with the river Tajo 
at Toledo, by means of the Xarama. 

The literary and scientific establishments are gene- 
rally of old date, and insufficient to meet the wants of 
the present day. Mifiano mentions one hundred and 
sixty-six primary schools as existing in 1826, besides 
two colleges, both conducted by ecclesiastics. This 
number, however, has recently diminished, There are 
two extensive libraries open to the public ; one founded 
by Philip V. in 1712, which contains one hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes, besides a very large collection 
of manuscripts, chiefly Greek, which have been de- 
scribed by J. Iriarte, and a museum of medals and an- 
tiquities. The library of San Isidro belonged formerly 
to the Jesuits. Both have been considerably increased 
of late by the addition of the libraries of the suppressed 
convents within the capital. There are also four aca- 
demies: 1. ‘La Academia de la Lengua,’ founded in 
1724, in imitation of the Académie Frangaise, confines 
its labours to the publication of works in the Spanish 
language, such as grammars and dictionaries, and to 
editions of the best Spanish writers. 2. The Academy 
of History originated in a society of individuals whose 
first object was the preservation of historical records. 
It was confirmed by Philip V., who, in 1738, granted 
the present statutes. The labours of this body have 
been far more useful than those of its sister institu- 
tion: and the nine volumes in quarto already published 
by theni form a valuable addition to the history of 
Spain. 3. The Academy of the Fine Arts, instituted 
in 1738, holds weckiy meetings at its rooms in the 
street of Alcala, but it has hitherto done little or 
nothing: lastly, the Academy of Medicine. A fine bo- 
tanical garden, well stocked with exotic plants, forms 
a delightful spot in the spring, when it is much fre- 
quented: attached to the establishment are various 
professors, who lecture upon botany, agriculture, and 

eology. The Museum of Natural History, in the Calle 
de Alcala, is not worthy of the praise bestowed upon it 
by travellers: it certainly contains a splendid collec- 
tion of minerals from the Spanish dominions in. Ame- 
rica, but they are badly arranged and worse kept. It 
contains, however, the interesting skeleton of the Me- 
gatherium described by Cuvier. 

Along the east side of the Prado is the National 
Gallery, a noble building of colossal dimensions, with 
a beautiful Tuscan portico and Doric colonnades. The 
collection of paintings which it contains has been Jately 
pronounced by competent judges to possess a greater 
number of good pictures, with fewer bad ones, than any 
other gallery in Europe. The Armoury, a fine build- 
ing of the time of Philip II., contains some of the 
most beautiful specimens of armour in Europe, espe- 
cially of the Cinque Cento, or the fine times of Benve- 
nuto Cellini. There are several complete suits of ar- 
mour, which formerly belonged to Ferdinand V., 
Charles V., the Great Captain, John of Austria, Garcia 
de Paredes, and other illustrious Spaniards. The most 
interesting of all perhaps isa coat of mail with the name 
and the arms of Isabella upon it, which she is said to 
have worn in her campaigns against the Moors. An 
account of this collection, with drawings of the best 
pieces of armour, is now in course of publication. 

Madrid has twosmall theatres, ‘ La Cruz’ and ‘ Prin- 
cipe,’ both managed by the Ayuntamiento, or municipal 
corporation, where Italian operas and Spanish plays 
are alternately acted. Another, of much larger dimen- 
sions, called the ‘Teatro de Oriente,’ has been lately 
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built in the centre of the square opposite to the royal 
alace, but is still unfinished for want of funds. 

The inhabitants of Madrid repair, every Monday 
during the season, to a vast amphitheatre outside of the 
gate of Alcala, where the favourite spectacle of bull- 
fights is exhibited. 

The police of Madrid is not good. The streets are 
generaily dirty, and the approaches to the city some- 
times blocked up by heaps of rubbish. The city has 
no common sewers. Notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of fountains, the want of good water is severely felt 
insummer. The city itself is considered to be extremely 
unhealthy ; and if Philip II. chose it for his residence 
on account of the purity of the air and the quality of 
its waters, as we are told, Madrid must have undergone 
a complete change since that time. The sharp winds 
which blow from the Guadarrama mountains in winter 
produce the endemic pulmonia or pneumonia, which 
often proves fatal in a few hours. A sort of colic, 
caused by the dryness of the atmosphere, is likewise a 
prevalent complaint in summer. 

Charitable and benevolent institutions are nume- 
rous, and some are amply provided with funds; but 
the management having always been in the hands of 
the clergy, the funds have been spent in building 
monasteries and churches, rather than applied to the 
charitable purposes intended by the donors. An 
institution, supported by voluntary contributions and 
patronised by the government, has recently been 
established outside of the city, for the reception of 
beggars, who were formerly objects of horror and dis- 
gust in the streets of Madrid. 

Madrid has little manufacturing industry. A manu- 
facture of porcelain and another of tapestry are both 
the property of the crown. 





JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 
(Continued from p. 368.) 
PART II. 


We must now briefly notice the aspects, houses, habi- 
tudes, and other influential relations of the planets. 

As these portentous bodies make the circuit of their 
orbits with different velocities, their relative positions 
are continually changing, by which mutation of place 
certain configurations occur among them, arising from 
their different longitudes measured on the ecliptic; 
these are cajled their aspects, and are of great import- 
ance in astrology. The good and evil effects of these 
aspects on mundane affairs appears to have been 
founded on the notion that the planets radiate their 
influence in right lines, and as these impinge against 
and intermingle with each other from different angles, 
harmonious or discordant effects are produced. Kepler, 
who added eight to those previously known, defines an 


aspect to be the angle formed by the rays of two planets | 


meeting upon the earth, whereby their good or bad 
influenee is determined. What influence at all, and 
particularly what moral influence could possibly be 
effected, no attempt was made to show—all was mere 
assumption. 

The five principal aspects are the Sextile, Quartile, 
Trine, Opposition, and Conjunction. The Sextile x, 
or hexagon, is when the planets are two signs, or 60°, 
from each other, and is a friendly aspect. The Quartile 
, square, quadrate, or, as it is sometimes called, 
tetragon, a baneful aspect, is when they are three signs, 
or 90°, apait. The Trine A, or trigonal, when they are 
four signs, or 120°, distant, is an aspect of the most 
perfect love and amity. The Opposition §, when six 
signs, or half a circle, from each other, and is an aspect 
of perfect hatred and enmity. The Conjunction ¢, 





improperly called an aspect, because the planets, being 
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in the same degree in the ecliptic, have no distance 
from each other, is good with the benign planets, and 
evil with the malign. 

Aspects may be dexter or sinister, partile or platique. 
The sinister falls according to the succession of the 
signs, and the dexter contrary. Dexter aspects are the 
most powerful and efficacious. Partile aspects are 
when planets are in the same degrees and minutes of 
the signs. Platique aspects are when planets are 
within orbs; thus, the half of Saturn’s orb is 5°, the 
half of Mars’s 3° 45’, whence it results that the platique 
aspect of Saturn and Mars continues until hor are 
8° 45/ distant from their true aspect. 

The opposition of Saturn is the most hateful and 
deadly of all the aspects. In the nativity of a king. 
the opposition of Saturn to the mid-heaven, or tenth 
house, is most inauspicious, as it denotes dethronement 
and an unfortunate end. . The conjunction, quartile, or 
opposition of Mars and the Moon from angles of the 
figure, portends a violent death. The trine aspects of 
Jupiter and Venus are the most fortunate that can 
occur. Venus and Mercury in conjunction in an airy 
sign in the ascendant, and in trine to Jupiter, make the 


| most famous scholars and the most learned critics. 


Mars in opposition to the ascendant makes a knave. 

Planets squaring and opposing each other from 
angles and cardinal signs portend much evil to the 
native during his life and at last a violent death. The 
conjunction, quartile, or opposition of Saturn and the 
sun from angles portends a violent death. The opposi- 
tion or quartile of Mars and Mercury induces a keen, 
sarcastic, and turbulent wit. The opposition of Saturn 
and Mars from the equinoctial signs makes a tyrant. 

The partile aspects are much more efficacious than 
the platique. The partile conjunction ¢ of a planet 
with Jupiter or Venus give five fortitudes. The partile 
trine A with 2% or 9, four fortitudes. The partile ¢ 
with Saturn or Mars gives five debilities. The partile 
§ with } or ¢, four debilities. 

There are a great variety of other circumstances by 
which the planets are affected, such as retrogradation, 
direction, separation, prohibition, peregrination, recep- 
tion, translation of light, collection of light, combustion, 
void of course, stationary, &c. 

Planets are essentially dignified when situated in 
their own houses, of which we must now take some 
notice. Each planet has two houses, one diurnal, the 
other nocturnal,—except Sol and Luna, who have only 
one each to serve them for day and night; and when 
either of these houses is on the eastern horizon, the 
owner is the lord of the ascendant. and significator of 
the person whose nativity occurred during that time. 

Planets have their fall in signs that are opposite to 
their exaltations, and their detriment in signs that are 
opposite to their houses. 

By this appropriation or preoccupancy of the twelve 
signs by the seven ancient planets, the five modern 
Asteroids are made houseless wanderers. 

We are informed that it was the Egyptians who first 
discovered what planet ruled each day. Thus the Sun 
presides over Sunday, the Moon over Monday, Mars 
over Tuesday, Mercury over Wednesday, Jupiter over 


Thursday, Venus over Friday, and Saturn over Satur- 
day. The more modern —— share the hours 
Janets in the following manner :—@ 


also among the 
reigns over Sunday, because he rules the first hour 
after sun-rise, 9 rules the second hour, § the third, 
) the fourth, } the fifth, % the sixth, ¢ the seventh, 
© the eighth, ¢ the ninth, % the tenth, p the 
eleventh, } the twelfth, and so on. But as there is a 
great inequality in the length of the days and nights, 
reckoned from sun-rise to sun-set, there will be a pro- 
ortionate difference in the length of the planetary 
Foans When the day is eight hours and a half long, 
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the length of the planetary hour by day will be 42™ 30s, 
and by night 1" 17™ 30s. 

Besides those already noticed, there are a great 
variety of other incidental circumstances by which 
planetary influence may be strengthened, weakened, 
or otherwise affected. And this affords a wide range 
to the astrologer, even if self-deceived as to the truth 
of his art, to modify his predictions according to the 
known parts of the case under consideration. 

The most important planet in a nativity is the lord 
of the ascendant. The ascendant is that sign of the 
zodiac which isrising above the horizon, and which is 
then said to be on the cusp of the first house, or that 
boundary-line which divides the first and the twelfth. 
If, at the time of any person's nativity, Virgo, one of 
the houses of Mercury, be rising, then 3, as Jord of the 
ascendant, will be the significator of such person's 
character and fortunes. k 

But it may happen that another planet has greater 
essential dignities than the lord of the ascendant, and 
the planet thus dignified is called almuten of the 
figure, and may, it appears, claim a share in the govern- 
ment with the reigning lord. A remarkable instance 
of this occurred in the geniture of Henry VIII. of 
England, as set forth by the learned Carden. Bla- 
grave says :—“ In this nativity we find the sign my to 
ascend, of which § is the lord, yet neither the sign 
ascending nor the lord thereof personate or describe 
the king's person, qualities, or natural inclinations, for 
he is cleatty under Mars, and martially inclined ; the 
reason thereof is, because Mars is almuten of the figure, 
as having most essential dignities in the ascendant, 
mid-heaven, and place of the luminaries: yet, not- 
withstanding, he might and did somewhat partake of 
the nature of ©, Y, and @; for ¥ isin the house of 
©, and © in his terms ; Y is also in * to ¢, and she 
in platique A to the ascendant, and the luminaries in 
angles ; all which might well signify the loftiness of his 
faney and his spirit. This is one of the most remark- 
able circumstances that could have occurred in a horo- 
scope, and is a — contradiction of one of the 
principal rules in astrology. The Abbé Pluche has 
observed that astrologers always find the means of 
getting out of difficulties and avoiding centradictions 
by alleging that the interposition of some planets 
changes the influence of others. 

It is the usual practice with the professors of 
astrology, when the precise time of a person’s birth is 
not known, to rectify the nativity so as to make the 
ascendant und its lord agree with the person and 
character of the native. ow, in the nativity cited 
above, a lapse of about four hours would have made 
Scorpio the ascendant, of which Mars would have been 
the Jord ; and as Scorpio gives a strong able body, with 
the face broad or square, and the neck thick and short, 
and as Mars gives a strong able body, with a confident 
countenance, a bold lofty undaunted spirit, sandy, 
flaxen, or red hair, and also denotes princes self- 
willed and ruling by oppression, the sign amcor 
and its lord would very well describe the person an 
character of the burly monarch; but the time of 
Henry’s birth was too well known to admit of such a 
rectification, and Carden, perhaps as much from in- 
clination as necessity, acted honestly. 

It would be difficult to select a sign and a significa- 
tor Jess descriptive of Henry’s person and qualities 


than Vi Mercury. e have already seen what 
sort of cgncen Mercury describes, and Vir ey 
, 4 


“a person of a mean height, a slender stature, 
or dark brown, a small shrill voice, all the members 
inclining to brevity, and the person signified hereby 
is discreet and spoken, very studious and given to 
all kinds of ry nome at 

From what has y been said, it will be evident 
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that the a perform principal parts in the astral 
drama ; but it must not be supposed that they are the 
only actors, for there are three others, who, though 
in some ae subordinate, occasionally play parts 
of considerable weight and interest. These are the 
Dragon's Head Q, the Dragon’s Tail @, and the Part 
of Fortune The Dragon’s Head and Tail are the 
two points where the plain of the Moon’s orbit inter- 
sects the plane of the ecliptic, and are called her nodes. 
The node by which the Moon ascends above the 
plane of the ecliptic northward is the Dragon’s Head, 
and the opposite node is the Dragon's Tail. 

The Q, according to Gadbury’s ‘ Astrological The- 
saurus,’ partakes of the nature of Jupiter and Venus, 
but is notso efficient, being variable, like Mercury, that 
is, good with the good, and evil with the bad. The ¢@& 
is malignant, but not so intensely so as Saturn and 
Mars, and is contradistinguished from the @ by astrange 
perversity of disposition, being good with the evil, and 
evil with the good. But the Part of Fortune @—what 
is the Part of Fortune? This is a question not very 
easily answered. It may, however, be defined to be a 
point in the ecliptic, having relation to the sign, degiee. 
and minute of the Sun's place; the sign, degree, and 
minute of the Moon’s place; and the sign, degree, and 
minute that is on the cusp of the first house or ascen- 
dant. The rule for finding the place of the @ is as 
follows :—Subtract the number of the signs (reckoned 
from Aries), degrees, and minutes of the Sun’s place 
from those of the Moon, and to the difference add the 
sign, degree, and minute of the ascendant, and the re- 
sult will give the sign, degree, and minute of the place 
of the <. .But should the signs, degrees, and minutes 
of the Sun be more than those of the Moon, then the 
whole circle, or twelve signs, must be added to the 
Moon's place. For example, suppose the Moon’s 
place to be in 20° 45’ of Virgo, then (m being the 
Sth sign from w) the Moon’ signs, degrees, and 
minutes will be 5° 20° 45’, and supposing the Sun to be 
in 23° 14’ of y?, the 9th sign from 9, hissigns, degrees, 
and minutes will be 9 23° 14’, andif we further suppose 
12° 31’ of Gemini, the 2nd sign from ¥, to be on the 
cusp of the ascendant, then we must proceed in the fol- 
Jowing manner :—The Moon’s signs being less than those 
of the Sun, the whole twelve signs must be added. 

Taeud { D 17° 20° 4, with the 12 signs added. 
©O9 B 4 


Difference 7 27 31 
Ascendant 
2 3 Bi 


added 
Locus @ 10 10 _ 2, viz., in 10° 2’ of ~~, the 10th 
sgn from ¥. 
he @, like the planets, is susceptible of fcrtitudes 
and debilities. There are fifteen different situations in 
which it may be fortified, and thirteen in which it may 
be debilitated. 

The @ is of great importance in the art of resolving 
horary questions. For instance, if a person wishes to 
know to what quarter of the world he should direct his 
course in order to obtain wealth, you must see what 
quarter of the heavens the lord of the second house (the 
house of wealth) and the @ are in, and direct him ac- 
cordingly. If the question be respecting the safety of a 
voyage, then the lord of the second house, remote from 
that location, and the ) and the lord of the @ removed 
from the @ or in opposition to it, denotes want of vic- 
pow and the common necessaries of life for seamen 
and passengers: if in watery signs, a scarcity of water. 

On Shot relalion of ie Eo, or connection betweea 
the @ and the affairs of this world, the hypothesis of 
the influence of the former over the latter is founded, 
it is impossible to imagine : it is too deep 

* For the brief fathom line of thouglt or seuse.” 
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